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The Roof Over Their Heads’ 
Margaret Wead 


HE difference in our thinking about 

land or shelter as distinguished from 
other kinds of property essential to the sup- 
port of existence is nowhere more closely 
illustrated than in some of the conflicting 
opinions now prevalent concerning the pay- 
ment of rents for families receiving relief. 
While on the surface our budgetary prac- 
tices may appear to be unavoidably dictated 
by limitations of relief funds, the attitudes 
governing choice of expenditure for differ- 
ent items often have their roots in vague, 
traditional concepts about property rights 
which indirectly, and without our being 
quite aware of it, influence our individual 
thinking about matters of rent. 

To some of us, the ghosts of our op- 
pressed Irish ancestors whisper that prop- 
erty is owned by those who become rich 
from their unreasonable demands on poor 
tenants, that even if a man works from 


* This article is based on material sent in to the 
Department of Studies and Information of the 
Family Welfare Association of America by a group 
of public and private family agencies throughout 
the country who are participating in a Monthly 
Summary of Unemployment Relief Experience in 
family agencies. One hundred and four agencies 


replied to a question as to practice in rent and 
property matters. 
summarized and printed each month as a Supple- 
ment to the News Letrer of the Association. 


The material sent in is usually 


morning to night he can never pay the full 
amount required. Thus unpaid rent be- 
comes an item which should not trouble one 
too much. Far removed from our present 
lives as are these experiences, they somehow 
have left the suggestion that payment of 
rent leads to no advance in a man’s condi- 
tion, but only to the imposition of heavier 
burdens, and we almost persuade ourselves 
that it is an obligation which is too heavy 
for an ordinary man to meet. 

Others of us were early exposed to the 
doctrine that land should not be private 
property at all and that everyone is entitled 
to a place where he can live out his exist- 
ence. This leads us easily to speculate 
whether rent which includes only taxes and 
upkeep is not all that a landlord is justi- 
fied in expecting. When to this we add the 
American tradition of land belonging to 
those who improve it as did the early pio- 
neers, our whole conception becomes con- 
fused as to the rights of both tenant and 
landlord. 

The basis on which rent is paid differs 
from a transaction for any other commodity, 
since it always includes an agreement or 
contract—a deed, a lease, or a rent receipt. 
In all these transactions, government or law 
plays some part and we are bewildered as to 
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what is due the tenant, the landlord, and the 
state. Old phrases, such as “ Possession is 
nine points in the law,” stick in the back of 
our minds. We have heard dimly of wars 
between landlords and tenants and the not 
so constant war between landlords and gov- 
ernments. Some of us remember that land- 
lords have gouged tenants when the oppor- 
tunity offered and we wonder if the landlord 
is not the natural enemy of the tenant, some- 
times lumping the honest together with the 
less scrupulous. 

Others recall that certain communities have 
so taxed landlords that they cannot make 
a reasonable living in return for the capital 
they have invested. They are inclined to 
believe that a man’s legitimate profits should 
be returned to him as much when they come 
through rent as in any other way, and that 
to occupy without payment premises which 
belong to another is not different from tak- 
ing any other possession which he may have. 

Thus the whole question of our attitude 
about rents has become confused by judg- 
ments growing out of diverse experience 
and tradition. Many of our decisions are 
emotionally colored and are arrived at more 
often through bias than through reason or 
economic theory. We are not always think- 
ing wholly in terms of conditions as they 
actually are or even of what we believe 
would be equitable arrangements concerning 
property, but rather we are often catching 
at our half-formed convictions to find an 
immediate way out of situations which are 
admittedly not easy of solution. 


The Arguments Pro and Con 


Few social workers, public or private, 
underestimate the humiliation of having to 
browbeat tie landlord, especially for rent, 
the prompt payment of which is always a 
load off a family’s mind. They are well 
acquainted with the daily fear that the 
knock at the door may be “the notice.” 
Agencies pay rent for families regularly in 
order to give the family an opportunity to 
maintain a home that is stable and secure; 
they feel that the landlord is entitled to a 
legitimate profit on capital funds invested ; 
and they believe that it is hardly ethical for 
social agencies to put clients for whom they 
assume responsibility in the position of 
adopting temporizing practices, about which 
social workers in their own business or pro- 


fessional lives would be squeamish. If 
landlords are not supported, they reason, 
they too will become clients, the relief bur- 
dens of the agencies will be increased, and 
the agency will feel responsible for allow- 
ing still another family to find its way into 
the dependent groups. 

Other communities agree only partly with 
these statements, arguing somewhat as fol- 
lows: There is not enough money to meet 
all the needs of the unemployed. Rent is 
important, but it is less important than 
food. If clients do not have to worry about 
the rent, they are apt to let up on their own 
efforts to bring in a little income. Land- 
lords received a disproportionate profit dur- 
ing boom years and they can well afford to 
take less now, especially since not all their 
tenants are unemployed. In any case, land- 
lords are only in the same condition as many 
other businesses formerly patronized by 
those who now have no income. If relief 
agencies pay families’ rents they will be 
literally swamped by rent requests which, if 
the question were not raised, would be taken 
care of in some other way. It is true that 
grocers receive a substantial return from re- 
lief funds, but they are supplying a perish- 
able commodity for which they themselves 
must make frequent cash outlay. The land- 
lord still has his property, whether or not it 
is yielding him a return at the moment. To 
occupy premises rent free is not like taking 
more tangible or perishable goods, since at 
worst it only delays the landlord’s profit. 
If a house is occupied by a conscientious 
tenant, he can actually do much to improve 
it. In any case, it is better than having it 
empty because, to keep insurance on it, it 
must be occupied. Thus the tenant is really 
making some return to the landlord even 
though he does not give it in cash. The law 
itself protects the client by allowing him to 
remain in the property until he is actually 
evicted through due legal process. 

To what extent are family welfare agen- 
cies following one or the other of these lines 
of thought, and what middle grounds have 
they been able to work out in actual practice 
and procedures ? 


Agencies Paying Rent Regularly 


Out of 104 agencies (73 private—includ- 
ing 13 Jewish and 2 Catholic—and 16 pub- 
lic) 35 agencies pay rents regularly if they 
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are assuming full responsibility for the 
family, and depending, of course, on their 
clients’ changing resources. Eighteen of 
these 35 agencies are private and non-sec- 
tarian, 7 are public, 9 Jewish, and 1 Catho- 
lic. The majority of these agencies state 
that, if the family has any income, they pre- 
fer that it be used for rent, letting the 
agency meet other needs. A number of 
agencies do not pay new rentals until the 
family is far behind and in danger of evic- 
tion. Families receiving free rent are ex- 
pected to continue on that basis. Almost all 
the agencies try to secure some reduction 
either from the landlord direct or as be- 
tween tenant and landlord. Many of them 
pay only a percentage of the rent, often 
estimating this to cover little more than 
taxes and upkeep. The essential fact is 
that, when rent is once agreed upon, it is 
met regularly on a definite basis until such 
time as increased income permits the family 
to assume it again. 

Three of the public agencies describe 
their practices as follows: 


We base a family budget on a maximum of $15 
rent. Cash is allowed covering the actual rent to 
this amount, plus between $3 and $5 for utilities. 
Cash is paid monthly on this basis, if the family 
condition does not change. Cash is allowed every 
family which has to pay rent. 


The aim of the County Board of Supervisors 
has been to pay only as much rent as necessary to 
give the landlord money for his taxes and a mini- 
mum of upkeep. Up to the present time the county 
has allowed a maximum of $10 per month, and 
pays rentals monthly. 


We are just now planning, in accordance with 
instructions from the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 


* This is the Wisconsin plan which has just gone 
into effect through the State Unemployment Relief 
Division of the Industrial Commission. A bulletin 
issued April 12, 1933, describes their “ shelter 
allowance” plan, emphasizing that the figures 
given are maximum and that every effort should 
be used to scale them down. One room per 
person is suggested for size. “Allowance for 
shelter shall be among the last items of the family 
budget to be assumed by the agency,” even though 
it must supply food and other necessities to allow 
families to use any other income for rent. 

Other state departments make the following pro- 
visions (the items are taken from publications of 
state departments if date is given, otherwise from 
replies to questionnaire) : 

New York: It is assumed that no local unit will 
be able to provide all the costs of shelter for all 
dependent families and that on this account wise 
use of limited funds is essential. In some districts 
agreements are made with landlords on the basis 
of taxes and up-keep charges. Committees in some 
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poration, to base our rents on the following 
schedule :? 

(1) The amount of taxes paid for the residential 
unit in question. 

(2) An allowance of 10 per cent of the tax to 
cover insurance. 

(3) An additional allowance of $3 per unit per 
month for repairs. 


The Sectarian Agencies: Six of the 9 
Jewish agencies pay rents regularly at a 
maximum of $20 month. The others pay 
only when there is unusual pressure to do so. 

The Philadelphia Jewish Welfare Society 
reports that each rental is considered with 
real estate members of its Board and re- 
viewed from time to time to obtain reduc- 
tions. These are sometimes obtained on the 
basis of paying regularly. Their statement 
with regard to supplementation of County 
Board cases is of interest: 


For County Relief Board families we have also 
no definite policy, each case being taken up indi- 
vidually. Usually supplementary relief is not 
asked unless there is to be an eviction. The rent 1s 
then paid on a monthly basis, the question being 
taken up again at the end of the month if neces- 
sary. So far we have developed no policy as to 
the maximum amount usually paid for the apart- 
ment or house in the individual case. In some 
cases, where the main problem is other than unem- 
ployment, and likely to be of long duration, 
although the County Relief Board is assisting, the 
family is taken on our regular case load and the 
rent paid with the same regularity as it would be 
in any of our own families. 


Another Jewish agency in a city where the 
Department of Public Welfare handles the 
majority of Jewish dependent families 
states they have a number of families to 
which the only relief given is rent and coal. 

The reply from the Catholic agency in 
Hartford is particularly interesting : 

Any family that is accepted as a case is budgeted 


for rent. If a family has any income, it is advised 
to pay its rent from its income as we feel that this 


cities advise distressed property owners. All pay- 
ment is by rent order, not cash. 

In February of this year the New York City 
Home Relief Bureau spent 38.5 per cent of all its 
funds for rent. Upstate New York spent 18.3 per 
cent. At the present time, funds of the New York 
City Home Relief Bureau (the public agency) do 
not permit of rent payments. (March 1933.) 

Illinois: The Illinois Emergency Relief Com- 
mission has found it necessary to establish the 
policy that rents cannot be paid from funds sup- 
plied by the Commission, except in eviction cases 
and then just to apply on one month’s rent in new 
quarters. (December 1932.) 

New Jersey and Ohio: Payment made in case of 
eviction only. 

West Virginia: In so far as possible funds are 
not to be expended for rents. 
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helps to maintain a more normal relationship be- 
tween client and landlord. If the family has no 
income, the agency pays the rent agreed upon by 
check every month. If, when a case is accepted, 
it is thought that the rent is too high, the client is 
advised to approach the landlord and endeavor to 
obtain a reduction. If this is not effected and the 
house is particularly desirable, the visitor on the 
case approaches the landlord in order to effect 
some agreement. If this is not possible, the family 
is moved to a cheaper rent in a good environment. 

During 1932, 91 families were moved. Of this 
number, 31 were moved to cheaper rents; 37 were 
moved to better environments; 2 lost their homes 
and were moved to tenements. In addition, 21 
homes were re-established. It is to be noted that 
22 per cent of the agency's total relief budget for 
1932 was expended for rents. 

The Other Private Agencies: The 15 
private, non-sectarian agencies accept rent 
as a “necessary and legitimate expendi- 
ture,” “in keeping with the policy of con- 
sidering a total famiiy budget.” First 
insisting that families use rent credit to the 
limit, they then make strenuous efforts to 
reduce the rent figure. The majority of 
them set a maximum they will pay and go 
above this only when moving the family 
will bring undue hardship, as in case of ill- 
ness, or when it would force the family too 
far below its normal standard. Failing to 
secure reductions, they move the family to 
cheaper quarters, without, however, waiting 
for an actual dispossess. The rent most 
commonly reported as paid was $15. One 
city has a maximum of $20 a month, one a 
maximum of $9. 

Discussion with landlords and agreement 
to pay regularly seem to have reduced 
rents quite successfully, one city reporting a 
reduction of as much as half the original 
amount. Some agencies paying regularly 
ask the landlord to forego an occasional 
month’s rent if the family has not owed a 
large amount of back rent or if the agency 
has paid regularly for a long period. One 
city reports that both the public and private 
agency base rent on assessed valuation of 
property, estimating enough to cover taxes 
and a small insurance rate. In Lincoln, 
Nebraska, the Council of Social Agencies and 
the Real Estate Board conferred together— 
with the result that the real estate men fur- 
nished the public and private agencies with a 
list of available houses renting from $10 a 
month and real estate owners were urged to 
allow able-bodied men to work out the rent 
by improving the property. Rents were 
paid monthly as necessary. Lately, a less 


liberal policy has had to be adopted due to 
depletion of funds. 

The Princeton Unemployment Relief 
Committee states its rent policy as follows: 

We pay the annual taxes on the property plus 
interest charges at 6 per cent on the loan on the 
property, provided the loan does not exceed 50 per 
cent of the assessed valuation. If the loan does 
exceed this limit, the Committee will pay, as a 
maximum, taxes plus interest at 6 per cent on that 
part of the loan up to 50 per cent of the assessed 
valuation. In no case, however, will the Com- 
mittee pay more than $12 a month for rent for any 
given property. This ruling, which is not retro- 
active, goes into effect on March 15, 1933, and will 
be continued just so long as the tenant or owner is 
receiving dependency relief. 


A southern city has secured an agreement 
among real estate firms to cut rent in half 
where the agency has had to assume it. 
They have had ten houses given them rent 
free and others in the country nearby. The 
city has given agencies the use of several 
city-owned houses which clients occupy rent 
free. 

The Duluth, Minnesota, Family Welfare 
Society describes an interesting plan: 

The County Poor Commission employs an attor- 
ney who acts as rental agent for all family relief 
agencies in the city. Before rent is paid for the 
first time it must be appraised by the rental agent. 
He has no authority to decide whether rent shall 
or shall not be paid, but he does fix the maximum 
which the visitor may pay if she decides that rent 
is necessary. For unfurnished quarters the maxi- 
mum allowable is $10 per month. For furnished 
quarters the amount varies usually between $10 
and $25 though no absolute maximum has been set 
in this case. The amount allowed usually varies 


between 50 per cent and 75 per cent of the amount 
asked or paid prior to the time of the appraisal. 


Rent Work Projects 


Several cities describe work relief proj- 
ects in which work for rent is made a special 
item. Many other cities, of course, expect 
clients on work relief to cover rent from 
their wages. One city has adopted the 
doubtful practice of paying part of its work 
relief wages by a rent order. In some cities 
clients on work relief are instructed to 
apply from $8 to $10 a month on rent. 

The public and private Cincinnati agen- 
cies, which have passed through many 
phases of rent policies, have just adopted a 
rent-work project: 

The Public Welfare Department, through its 
Work Relief Bureau, grants to each unemployed 
man receiving help from the agencies, the privilege 


of working two days a month for $5 to be applied 
on rent. Before a case worker recommends this 
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work for the individual client, she discusses the 
situation with the landlord. The landlord under- 
stands that it is his responsibility to collect the $5 
which the client receives, and the landlord is noti- 
fied by the worker of the day on which the client 
will be paid. The client, in turn, understands that 
the $5 he received is for rent only and he accepts 
the two days’ work with that understanding. 

The project is still too new for any authoritative 
estimate to be made of its value, but we have found 
so far that landlords seem appreciative of the effort 
being made and that clients are willing to turn over 
the complete amount of their two days’ pay toward 
their rent. 


The No-Rent Policy 


Only 9 of the 104 agencies state a prac- 
tice of paying almost no rents. Three of 
these are public; the others are private, non- 
sectarian agencies. 

In Philadelphia, the public agency pays no 
rent but the private agencies have some 
supplementary funds with which they pay 
rent for County Board families they are 
carrying. This situation also obtains in 
other cities. In New Orleans the Unem- 
ployment Relief Committee, which supplies 
the relief to the unemployed, does not allow 
rents and families are reported to be using 
their food relief money for rent. The pri- 
vate society, which gives service to 441 of 
these unemployed families, pays rent as part 
of its case work program for its other 
clients. 

One agency comments on the expense and 
confusion caused by the public department’s 
moving families frequently and paying rent 
in new quarters one month in three. In 
another city neither the public nor the pri- 
vate agency pays rent. The only resource 
is an occasional grant of $3 or $4 by the 
public agency which may be applied toward 
the rent. A southern county-wide private 


agency reports: 


Rents were paid up to July 1, 1932. The Board 
of Trustees of the Poor then solicited landlords 
by letter to reduce rents by half. Half rents were 
paid until December Ist when the cost of food 
relief exceeded the budget and landlords were 
again solicited to carry clients through the winter 
months, rent free. Surprisingly few evictions have 
resulted, but the problem will again have to be 
faced during the next few months, and food bills 
are.still exceeding the budget. Estimated leeway 
computed in saving from last year’s gardens during 
the summer months will not cover the increased 
food expenditures and will leave nothing for rent. 


The Birmingham, Alabama, American 
Red Cross which has been handling all un- 
employment relief has met the problem 
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through a “work for the rent” plan and 
through donated houses: 


For more than two years the agency has had a 
“No Rent” policy. As a protection against 
vandalism and in order to meet insurance require- 
ments, hundreds of houses have been given to the 
agency rent free for a period of one year at a 
time. A year ago the agency began a campaign 
of securing houses (vacant) on the basis of doing 
necessary repairs and promising to have the tenant 
keep the minor repairs up in lieu of rent. The 
agency maintains a house wrecking and house 
repairing crew as one of its work relief projects. 
This crew is in charge of architects, a formerly 
well known contractor, and some carpenters. 
Many persons have been glad to give the agency 
buildings to be wrecked in order to save taxes. 
The material is salvaged to repair other houses. 
Sometimes $15 or $20 is paid for a house to be 
wrecked and $85 to $100 worth of material is 
salvaged.? 


Other Practices 


The remaining 60 agencies of the 104 
answering the schedules have no consistent 
policy about rents. That is, they do not pay 
rent in all cases where they assume respon- 
sibility for support, even when the families 
cannot meet it from their own resources, but 
they do in some cases. Six of the agencies 
are public; the balance are private family 
agencies and include 4 Jewish and 1 Catholic 
agency. 

Two of the public agencies reflect the 
policy of state departments—one in Ohio 
where rents are allowed only in case of evic- 
tion or threatened eviction, the other in 
Alabama where the State Relief Adminis- 
tration is now being petitioned to allow rent 
as a part of the budget and where the situ- 
ation in certain parts of the state is becom- 
ing acute not only as to rents but as to any 
kind of housing because of the publicity 
given to the Muscle Shoals project. Two 
public agencies, one in New York and one 
in Massachusetts, pay rent only to prevent 
eviction. One in a very large southern city, 
which has a policy of paying rent only for 
exceptional families, ceased even these pay- 
ments with the coming in of Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation funds, but renewed for 
these few cases in April. Another pays one 
week’s to one month’s rent on an emergency 
basis. 

The practices of the private family agen- 
cies indicate considerable flexibility. Rents 


* Some other agencies report that donated houses 
are in such bad condition as to make them not 
worth repair. 
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are usually reviewed each month in relation 
to the changing resources of the family. 
Although the majority pay in unemployment 
cases only when eviction threatens and with 
no guarantee as to subsequent rent, they do 
make exceptions in case of illness, unusual 
strain on morale, likelihood of the land- 
lord’s becoming a client, or for other rea- 
sons inherent in the situation. The majority 
pay rent regularly for allowance cases in 
which the wage earner is not an able-bodied 
man. One agency states that it pays if de- 
pendency is due to unemployability rather 
than to unemployment. The following 
items cover anything reported which seems 
to deserve comment. 


One society is notified routinely by the court 
when a landlord has issued a writ of restitution. 
If, on investigation, no other arrangement can be 
made, the agency pays a reduced rental or removes 
the family to a cheaper house. They then pay up 
to three months if necessary, giving the client time 
to make some plan. 

One agency states that it pays rent in arrears 
and not in advance. This is contrary to the usual 
policy of never paying “back” rent which is com- 
monly followed in order to relieve the agency of 
further responsibility and to preclude eviction by 
<4 landlord’s applying this amount on the total 

ebt. 

One agency which had paid no rents in a year 
was able to resume payment of an amount for 
maintaining property ($9 a month) after the State 
Commission worked out a similar plan. 

A number of agencies which pay rent only on 
eviction urge families to use odd job money for 
rent, the agency supplying food and fuel to enable 
them to do so. 

One agency, partly tax supported, which pays in 
case of severe pressure only, reports insistence on 
the part of taxpayers that the agency pay rents in 
order to allow property owners to make tax 
payments. 

Several agencies report they expect the family 
to take care of the rent alternate months. 

Baltimore, Maryland, which has experimented 
with a variety of plans, ranging from full rent to 
rent on eviction only, is now contemplating a plan 
worked out with the Mayor’s Committee for rent 
on the basis of taxes and water plus 50 per cent of 
these items. Pending completion of this plan they 
are paying according to the best arrangement the 
client can make if the landlord refuses credit. 
There is no maximum amount or limitation as to 
frequency.* 


Several agencies comment unfavorably on 
moving families to cheaper rents unless the 
landlord has been approached and is unwill- 
ing to accept a reduction. The practice of 
paying one month’s rent in a new location 
seems, however, to be fairly common. 

*The Jewish agency in the same city comments 


that it will be very difficult to secure quarters on 
this basis. 


A little more regular payment is made in 
furnished rooms than in unfurnished be- 
cause of the fact that a dispossess is not 
needed for eviction. A number of agen- 
cies speak of the fact that an increasing 
number of their families are now living in 
furnished rooms because they have lost their 
furniture. 

The Philadelphia Family Society pays 
full rent for families receiving continuing 
relief. In families where they are supple- 
menting the County Relief Board allowance 
they bring families up to 60 to 80 per cent 
of a minimum adequate budget. They have 
no way of knowing what these families do 
about rent. 

The Family Service Society of Salt Lake 
City states: 


Every possible means is taken by the agency to 
make arrangements for the man to work out his 
rent. A plan has been made through the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation group with the Salt 
Lake Real Estate Board that when the agency and 
client have gone as far as they can toward paying 
rent and an eviction threatens, the man is referred 
to the Realty Board. The Board finds a house at 
a very cheap rent and the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation then makes the payment on the first 
month’s rent. 

The plan has been considered very unsatisfac- 
tory, but no better one has been found. Approach 
was made to the State Legislature to have an 
abatement of taxes on homes housing clients of 
agencies. The bill got nowhere. 


In contrast to this, the Portsmouth, Ohio, 
Welfare Association writes: 


Decisions in the matter of procedures for rent 
relief are becoming more and more acute in the 
last month. Previously it was possible for a 
family to make arrangements with the landlord on 
a bartering system to improve the condition of the 
house in return for the rent. With an increased 
number of families who have been accustomed to 
living in the better homes coming to the attention 
of the Bureau, rents have gone unpaid. Without 
any practice or policy established at the present 
time, we are waiting the action of the State Legis- 
lature which has a bill before it allowing the 
owner credit on his taxes in the amount of one- 
twelfth of the tax due on the property for each 
month his property is occupied by a destitute 
family for which he cannot pay any rent. This 
bill is almost certain of passage and will solve the 
problem of rent relief in cities of this state. 


Numerous agencies comment on the de- 
sirability of having the client make his own 
terms with the landlord (who often does not 
know that the family is receiving relief). 
Agencies seem to feel that clients get better 
terms in this way and are less subject to 
dispossess. It has the added advantage of 
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conserving the client’s natural contact with 
the landlord. 


The Rent Bill 


The amounts of rent paid may not have 
any special significance since they depend 
largely on local conditions and real estate 
values. For example, Rochester, New 
York, where taxes are high, states that a 
$15 rental without heat, light, or furniture 
often does not cover carrying charges for 
the owner. Other cities pay as little as $2 
or $3 a month as a minimum. The highest 
maximum rent reported was $45 a month, 
the lowest maximum $8 a month. Of 59 
agencies reporting this item, 16 give less 
than $15 a month as their maximum, 13 give 
$15 a month, 13 give between $15 and $25, 
13 give $25, and 4 give over $25 a month. 

The percentage of the total relief ex- 
penditure which is allowed for rent again 
depends for its interpretation on the func- 
tion of the agency, the amount of unemploy- 
ment relief work it carries, the proportion of 
home owning clients and the rent paying 
policy of other agencies in the city. For 
example, a public agency may pay no rents, 
but if the private agency supplements on 
this item, families in that community may 
be better off than in some community where 
the private agency pays rents regularly but 
carries only a small proportion of unemploy- 
ment cases. One Jewish agency writes: 

Irregularity of rent payment by the public 
agency has been a factor in the consideration of 
transfer to the public agency in situations where 
insecurity would be seriously increased by uncer- 
tain rent policy. 

Seventy-nine agencies report the per cent 
of their budget used for rent as follows: 

6 spend less than 1 per cent 

22 spend between 1 and 10 per cent 

18 spend between 10 and 20 per cent 


24 spend between 20 and 30 per cent 
9 spend over 30 per cent 


When Families Own Property * 


About half the agencies—51 out of 104 
reporting—do not make payments of taxes, 
interest on mortgages, or any kind of carry- 
ing charges. Eleven of these are public 
agencies and 40 private. Only one public 
agency makes the definite statement that 
“all resources are expected to be used up 


®*Many of these practices may be altered by 
recent federal legislation. 
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‘however—the Milwaukee Department of 


before relief is granted.” Two agencies, 
Outdoor Relief and the Grand Rapids public 
agency—place a lien on the property hold- 
ings of those receiving public aid. In 
Grand Rapids this is done only under cer- 
tain conditions—“ no dependent children, 
property unencumbered, and so on.” 

Several of the public agencies give other 
forms of relief to clients who are property 
owners, in order to allow them to use any 
money they may earn, including work relief 
wages, to maintain their charges on prop- 
erty. A county agency in Iowa reports a 
strong community sentiment toward exten- 
sion of time on mortgage and tax payments. 
From a Florida agency we learn that the 
County Tax Assessor abides by the decision 
of the Public Welfare Department as to 
what property shall be tax exempt. Public 
agencies in West Virginia and Minnesota 
write that their state departments do not 
allow payments on taxes, mortgages, or to 
loan companies from relief funds. 

The 40 private family agencies which do 
not assist with property charges likewise 
follow the practice of giving other forms of 
relief so that families can make their pay- 
ments out of their own resources. A num- 
ber of agencies—including two in New 
York City, one suburb of Boston and two 
southern agencies—state that they have 
practically no home owners as clients. 
Many agencies, while unable to make pay- 
ments, have secured extensions of time from 
mortgage holders, tax exemptions, or delay 
in foreclosures. In Towson, Maryland, an 
attorney for several building and loan so- 
cieties volunteers his services to the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society as a consultant in pro- 
spective foreclosures. 


Basis for Not Helping with Property 


The general local situation has often in- 
fluenced the agency policy. For example, in 
Portsmouth, Ohio, “the banking situation 
has been such that for several months most 
of the normal payments on such obligations 
incurred by other than the dependent group 
have gone unpaid.” In Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, “the authorities have refrained 
from selling property for taxes. There was 
a moratorium on foreclosures for a month 
at least, and a general willingness on the 
part of the financial concerns to make gen- 
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erous adjustments.” In Los Angeles, 
“ where the property is held clear, the taxes 
may be allowed to accumulate for a period 
of five years before the State takes action 
to foreclose.” In Oklahoma “a state law 
has recently been passed declaring a mora- 
torium on foreclosures so that at present a 
family may remain in possession of a house 
from one and a half to two and a half years 
after payments have stopped.” The Detroit 
Jewish Social Service Bureau writes: 


Under the Michigan law, a home owner is 
allowed 18 months from the date of foreclosure 
proceedings, during which he may live in the prop- 
erty and even collect rentals, without making any 
payments for taxes, mortgages, and so on. This 
makes it much cheaper for dependent families to 
allow the property to be foreclosed than to make 


payments. 


In New York State, it is not necessary to 
make capital repayments to avoid fore- 
closures but taxes may go unpaid only for 
one year and interest payments on mort- 
gages must be kept up. 

A number of agencies report that they 
often find property has been bought at in- 
flated values and is so heavily encumbered 
that the family would be unable to carry it 
even if the breadwinner found an immediate 
job. In such cases the only advice that can 
be offered is foreclosure. 

The Bucyrus, Ohio, Central Welfare 
Association reports : 

Building and Loan Associations have foreclosed 
in some cases, but it has usually been where the 
amount paid in would not even cover the monthly 
rent basis for the period occupied and the possibili- 
ties of the future employment of the family did 
not justify extending time on the loan. This policy 
has also been followed by individuals carrying 
mortgages on homes. Some have allowed the 
debtor to work out interest by making repairs, and 
so on, on the property. 


In Louisville, the Family Service Organi- 
zation writes: 


Many of the families who have owned their own 
homes have either completely lost them or had 
them so heavily mortgaged by the time they came 
to the organization that there has been no use 
attempting to keep up the payments; and the mort- 
gage holders, the real estate companies, or the 
banks have in some instances allowed the families 
to continue living in the houses because they were 
not able to dispose of them. 


Helping Clients Hold Property 


Fifty-three agencies report that they 
allow payment of carrying charges on prop- 
erty. Five of these 53 are public agencies. 


In general, the amount paid must not ex- 
ceed what would be given as rent. 


The Milwaukee Department of Outdoor Relief 
has approved paying carrying charges provided: 

(1) They do not exceed the maximum rental 
established by the agency. 

(2) There is 50 per cent equity in the property. 

(3) The total cost of the property is not so 
great that the client will never be able to swing it 
for himself. 


Several of these agencies state that hold- 
ing property does not bar a person from 
receiving relief. (One agency even allows a 
$100 cash balance, in any family.) The plan 
of the Santa Barbara, California, County 
Welfare Department sounds workable: 


A typed form is filled out by the bank or building 
and loan company on every piece of property which 
is not clear. On the basis of their findings, a 
special committee recommends that the person be 
allowed to remain in the property or that he stay 
only until the company takes action. They also 
see the companies and have in most cases per- 
suaded them to accept an amount of interest ap- 
proaching our $15 maximum in lieu of rent. The 
person may then stay on in his property. 


The general policy of the 48 private agen- 
cies, which include 10 Jewish agencies and 
2 Catholic, may be summed up as paying on 
property after it has been mortgaged as far 
as possible, if the amount is about equal to 
what they would allow for rent; if there is 
sufficient equity in the property to make it 
worth while; and if the charges are not 
more than the family will be able to handle 
when self-supporting. The reply of the 
Boston Jewish Family Welfare A’ssociation 
is typical : 

We, of course, attempt to secure either a full 
or partial abatement of taxes. In some cases we 
have counted the interest item as rent, and have 
contributed so that this may be met. We have also 
secured waivers of principal payments. Our action 
has been gaged mainly by the consideration as to 
whether or not there is sufficient earning power 
within the family—if unemployed working mem- 
bers should regain work—to carry it along them- 
selves. Where the family has definitely made a 
bad investment or where there seems to be no hope 
of any possibility of the family carrying the prop- 
erty on a reasonable expense basis, we have urged 
them to give it up. 


The Cleveland Associated Charities, in 
their report “Policy in Property Situa- 
tions,” writes as follows on “ Situations 
Where Equity Still Exists ”: 

When a family is receiving relief, and has equity 
in its property, no allowance for payment on the 
mortgage, either interest, or principal should be 
considered. 
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The equity is based on the present appraisal 
value minus the total of: 

(1) The present loan against the property in- 
cluding the first and second mortgages, 

(2) The amount of unpaid taxes, 

(3) The amount of other indebtedness against 
the property, such as liens or attachments, 

(4) The amount of fire insurance premium 
(usually negligible) and, 

(5) Accumulated water rent. 

In “situations where equity does not 
exist’ payments of interest not to exceed 
25 per cent of a reasonable monthly rental 
in that neighborhood may be made with fair 
regularity to provide shelter. 

The usual plan, as with the rents, is to let 
the taxes or interest charges run as long as 
possible and to pay only if extensions of 
time cannot be secured. Very few foreclos- 
ures are reported. One private agency 
reports that both the public and private 
agencies allow any family income up to $25 
a month to be used for carrying charges on 
property. A number of agencies have 
raised special funds to help home owners. 
Some agencies have found that, without 
making any definite arrangement, a month’s 
“rent” paid occasionally to the mortgage 
holder will hold the property against fore- 
closure. A few agencies have secured a re- 
duction in the principal “if paid immedi- 
ately, with interest payments deferred.” 
No agency reports that it has itself paid on 
the principal. Property is sometimes sur- 
rendered in return for extended rent-free 
residence. Often agencies can make ar- 
rangements for continued residence in 
homes which have been foreclosed. 

In general, the agencies seem less inclined 
to pay taxes than interest on mortgages 
although they often secure tax abatements. 
One agency considers taxes only after a two 
years’ delinquency when the holding is en- 
dangered. The Mahaska County Social 
Service League of Oskaloosa, Iowa, writes: 


The county suspends taxes of old persons— 
allowing them to stand against the estate at settle- 
ment. The county sometimes takes over a prop- 
erty with a mortgage in order to save the home 
for the dependent family during their life time. 

Another agency reports, “taxes are paid 
when the time limit has been reached.” 
Apparently they are usually paid only when 
a tax sale is imminent. 


When the Client is a Landlord 


Only a few agencies describe their prac- 
tice when there is income from rent in a 
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family and they allow part or all of it to be 
paid toward charges on property. The 
Cincinnati Associated Charities states its 
policy : 

Whenever the property owned is “income pro- 
ducing,” we ask families to use this income for 
their living expenses. We have had some families 
referred where their property was income produc- 


ing through the rental obtained from garages, 
rooms, and so on. 


One agency has been able to persuade 
loan companies to waive payments during the 
period the family is dependent, thus allow- 
ing them to use income for partial living 
expenses. In Milwaukee, Wis., if a client 
is the landlord of another client, he has the 
option of accepting either rent from the 
client or relief from the agency. A receiver 
is appointed in such cases. 

The extent to which agencies are dealing 
with clients who hold property shows clearly 
that clients of a different economic status 
are now coming to the agencies as compared 
with those they cared for previous to the 
depression. In Cincinnati, for example, in 
February, 241 families were receiving help 
from the Associated Charities in order to 
hold property. The agencies have shown a 
flexible attitude toward such matters, look- 
ing forward to the time when families will 
again take care of themselves and trying to 
preserve assets for them, rather than allow- 
ing the inadequacy of relief funds to dictate 
narrow restrictions which would penalize 
those who had made efforts to get ahead. 


We felt that it was rather shortsighted to refuse 
to allow dependent families the opportunity to con- 
serve the results of their thrift while permitting 
another person to buy property by paying rent to 
him for a dependent family living in his property. 


Rent and Real Estate Committees 


Real estate or rent committees have been 
widely developed to give specialized advice 
regarding rents and property. Thirty-one 
agencies have such special continuing com- 
mittees to which all these problems are taken 
regularly. Others have referred such mat- 
ters to case committees or to special com- 
mittees on unemployment problems or to the 
executive committee of the board, often call- 
ing in real estate advisors. A number have 
had special committees, to study shelter 
problems and make recommendations to the 
board, which have disbanded after the policy 
has been formulated. Many agencies con- 
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sult real estate boards or some specially 
qualified board member on these problems, 
case by case. Two agencies secure advice 
from the property department of the public 
agency. 

When a committee is organized, it is 
usually a committee of the board of direc- 
tors, although a few agencies report that 
their policies have been worked out by staff 
committees with special advice from real 
estate men. In several cities a committee 
has been formed by the council of social 
agencies. One such committee is made up 
of representatives of the board of the council 
and the board of the family society, repre- 
sentatives of the real estate board, and the 
executives of both the family society and 
the council. In others, the various relief 
agencies have formed such a committee 
jointly. One agency has been asked by 
other local agencies to extend the services of 
its committee to give them advice on similar 
problems.°® 

The personnel of such committees in- 
cludes: real estate men, often the chairman 
of the real estate board; bankers who know 
real estate values; lawyers; representatives 
of building and loan associations; public re- 
lief officials; newspaper editors; representa- 
tives of better housing associations; city 
officials from the tax department; and rep- 
resentatives of mayors’ relief committees. 
A number of agencies report small commit- 
tees of two or three board members only, 
but more satisfactory accomplishment is evi- 
dent in those committees which have a wider 
membership. One such committee has a 
member in each district of the city who 
familiarizes himself with and reports on the 
problems arising there. 


What Such Committees Can Do 


These real estate committees sometimes 
merely act in an advisory capacity to the 
staff on property situations. Others inter- 
view clients and consult banks, tax depart- 
ments, real estate firms, mortgage holders, 
and rental agencies. They investigate prop- 
erty valuations, assessments on property, 
putting up property for sale, mortgage 
adjustments, and the prevention of fore- 
closures. Sometimes committee members 
actually visit the property in question. 

*See also “A Real Estate Committee,” by 
Charles B. Johnes, THe Famiry, May, 1933, p. 80. 


‘They often work out rent policies’ and con- 
sider questions of fair rents. Some of them 
secure and pass on houses given the agency 
rent free. One such committee considers 
all cases where the city-wide rent policy laid 
down by the Citizens’ Emergency Relief 
Committee cannot be carried out. 

The agencies having such committees are 
enthusiastic about the help which they have 
rendered the agencies in deciding whether 
the client should be advised to hold on to 
property and what charges the agencies 
should carry. Even when property has to 
be given up, the client is better satisfied if 
he feels he has had expert advice. Real 
estate owners and the committee generally 
have come to understand the budget limita- 
tions and the rent policies of the agency and 
landlords are often more lenient with clients 
as a result. One committee prepared a defi- 
nite statement of the whole situation and 
sent it to landlords. Committees have been 
helpful in making adjustments when land- 
lords have found paying tenants for prop- 
erty which clients have been occupying rent 
free. Landlords are more ready to make re- 
ductions if they know that rent policies have 
previously been considered by a group in 
which their own interests are represented. 
For this reason, some of the agencies have 
found that those concerned in property ar- 
rangements prefer to deal with the rent 
committee rather than with the agency. The 
committee also does much to relieve the 
anxiety and hesitancy of the staff in hand- 
ling these matters since, even if the plans 
are not entirely satisfactory, the staff has 
the assurance that the best thought of the 
community has been brought to bear on the 
problem. 

The Duluth Family Welfare Society de- 
scribes concretely the service of such a 
committee : 

This committee has accomplished some fine 


results. Rent levels have been adjusted down- 
ward; landlords have become more tolerant; it has 


7 Policies on rent and property have been received 
from the following eight agencies, who would 
probably be glad to send them to other agencies 
interested: Family Welfare Society, Indianapolis, 
Indiana; Associated Charities, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Family Service Society, Richmond, Virginia; 
Family Welfare Association, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota; Associated Charities, Washington, D. C.; 
Department of Outdoor Relief, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin; District Service of the Board of Public 
Welfare, Worcester, Mass.; Jewish Welfare So- 
ciety, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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made possible a greater feeling of security for the 
client; it diminishes the formerly constant threat 
of eviction by the landlord; it has decreased the 
number of evictions; it has reduced complaints 
from the community; it has lessened the visitor’s 
load and relieved her of the former burden of 
continual bargaining with recalcitrant and irate 
landlords. 


The Agency and the Landlord 


Surprising as it may seem, few agencies 
report any great number of evictions for 
non-payment of rent recently. In some 
cities, eviction orders have increased— 
partly, it is thought, due to the agency’s 
policy of paying only in case of threatened 
eviction or moving the family, since few 
other actual evictions take place.* One 
agency has found that if rent is paid for one 
family on eviction, other tenants immedi- 
ately receive notices. This is to be expected 
since agency policy often compels a land- 
lord to add the cost of an eviction notice to 
his other losses if he is to secure any rent 
at all. 

One city reports strong community re- 
sentment against rent payment by the 
agency and newspaper criticism against 
landlords who evict families. Other cities 
report community pressure to make rent 
payments even though funds are not avail- 
able. Still others report that, although at 
first landlords were indignant when the agen- 
cies did not pay rent, so much property is 
now vacant and so many families not clients 
of organizations are unable to pay, that land- 
lords are much more lenient. (A number 
of cities met with much pressure from 
landlords to pay more rents when Federal 
funds were first released, but this seems to 
have quieted down when the state policy of 
such funds not being used for rent became 
known. ) 

Much testimony is given by all cities as to 
the generosity and patience of landlords. 
Many have accepted the impossibility of 
securing full rent for clients of social agen- 
cies and are glad to get whatever the agency 
can pay. One city, which pays rents regu- 
larly, states that landlords ask to have 
clients put in their houses because they are 
then assured of regular payment. Agencies 
which pay few or no rents are of course 
meeting just the opposite response. Many 

* A similar inquiry on rent practice made by the 


Family Welfare Association of America last winter 
indicated increased evictions in 24 cities. 
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landlords are unwilling to accept a family 
known to be receiving relief because they 
are then fairly certain that they will not be 
paid. In some cities clients have difficulty 
in finding a place to live on this account. 

At least 11 agencies speak of landlords 
becoming their clients through loss of rent 
money. Some cities report a general feel- 
ing in their city that the agency policy on 
rentals is helping to depreciate property 
values. 

Agencies comment on the injustice of the 
fact that the more aggressive landlord is apt 
to receive his rent, under present policies, 
while the more generous ones go without. 
Numerous agencies find landlords dis- 
gruntled because they are not receiving the 
same consideration as grocers. Sometimes 
the dissatisfaction shown by landlords when 
the agency first began to reduce the amount 
they would allow for rent has been offset by 
the fact that the agency has made regular 
payments. 


Effect of Rent Policies on Clients 


The great majority of the agencies state 
most emphatically that they feel their 
present uncertain rent policies are giving 
clients tremendous anxiety and uncertainty. 
In agencies which have a policy of paying 
regularly after a basis is established, or in 
those which have allowed clients to feel that 
the agency will see they are not put out, 
there is a noticeable lessening of tension, but 
clients suffer through being placed in a de- 
fenseless position even though their goods 
are not actually put on the street. Prob- 
ably the greatest hardship has been moving 
about from place to place, sometimes as 
often as every three or four weeks, with the 
inevitable wear and tear on household goods 
and the feeling which it brings that it is not 
worth while to do very much to improve the 
home when next month the family will be 
living somewhere else. 

The Associated Charities of Cincinnati 
writes : 

When landlords would not permit families to 
remain in their property, we permitted the family 
to stay until eviction notice was forced. At that 
time we gave the family money to make an initial 
deposit on new property. The agency did not feel 
that it could make the arrangement with a new 
landlord since it was not guaranteeing rent nor 
paying the full amount for the initial rental. 


The unsatisfactory results of this plan are evi- 
dent. The new landlord soon was unable to keep 
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the new tenant and he in turn would evict. He 
felt he not only did not receive the full amount of 
rent due him but he had to go to the additional 
expense of evicting the family in order to ciaim 
his property. Although we always assured fami- 
lies that they would not be homeless, they had to 
go through al! the frequent movings as well as the 
uncertainty of the experience just described. 


This agency has now adopted a more 
liberal policy. 

Agencies comment on the fact that the 
evasions to which families are forced often 
result in a general lessening of their sense 
of obligation so that they move into vacant 
property or plunder vacant property for 
what they need without feeling that they are 
to be censured for doing so. One or two 
agencies mention the fact that clients feel 
less obligation about rent because they know 
that the agency agrees with them that their 
whole relief program is “ ridiculously ” in- 
adequate. The District Service of the 
Worcester, Massachusetts, Board of Public 
Welfare, in its report on “ The Rent Situa- 
tion,” describes this whole process : 


Tenants are subjected to the constant nagging 
of landlords for their rent. Through the necessity 
of the situation they inevitably develop habits of 
evasion, quibbling, and rent-dodging which must 
unavoidably carry over into their other business 
relations. Neither tenants nor landlords know 
what to expect from one month to another. It 
puts the supervisors and workers in the position 
of quibbling, evading the issue, and matching wits, 
and gives all connected with the Board of Public 
Welfare operation a reputation for failure to meet 
obligations and even for untruthfulness. It is 
grossly unjust to such landlords as are willing to 
make concessions and to give their tenants all the 
leeway they can, to place a premium upon harsh 
practices and eviction notices, especially notices of 
execution. 


Another agency comments vividly on how 
rent policies of agencies are affecting 
families : 


Clients are subjected to the discouragements, the 
strains, the hopelessness of living under threats of 
eviction, knowing that the new landlord will not 
keep them more than a month because the second 
month’s rent will not be paid. Our policies are 
creating irresponsibility. We are countenancing 
the evasion of responsibility through our inability 
to meet a grocery bill or rent payment. We shut 
one eye to the tendency to regard debts as the only 
way out—the other fellow’s hard luck. We are 
shutting our eyes to families opening new accounts 
under assumed names. When the agency is unable 


to do anything to relieve the situation, the families 
feel that we are co-partners with them in disre- 
garding their obligations. 

What do families do for whom no rent is 
paid? A good many of them take it out of 
their food allowance if there is some way to 
do it, according to the agencies. They 
apply on rent any bit of money they can get 
through part-time jobs, if the landlord 
presses. They often persuade the landlord 
to allow them to remain in the house in re- 
turn for repairs, sometimes on other prop- 
erty as well as that they are occupying. 
Many, as previously noted, remain for a 
period without making any return at all. 
Sometimes families move into unoccupied, 
condemned houses, shacks, or tent colonies, 
and, when ordered out by the health depart- 
ment, continue virtually as squatters. 

Agencies are seriously concerned about 
overcrowding due to families “ doubling 
up.” Philadelphia, for instance, estimates 
that as high as 30 per cent of the families 
receiving public relief are living in this way. 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, reports, “it is very 
frequent that two, three, and four families 
are living together in rooms which are in- 
adequate for a single family.” 


WHAT solution is there for the distress- 
ing situations which these agencies describe ? 
No matter how agencies contrive and plan, 
often the only real answer is increased 
funds. No one measure can be found which 
will surely remedy them all and still protect 
the interests of tenant and landlord and 
insure a wise use of public and private 
funds. We can, however, study every pos- 
sible economy in other forms of relief in 
order to allow some money to be used for 
rent; those in the best position to give ex- 
pert advice on individual problems can be 
drawn in to help landlords, property owners, 
and tenants; and, when policies are made, 
they can be made with full understanding of 
their probable effects on the future of all 
concerned and with due consideration of 
plans which have proved workable in other 
cities. 
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